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he  Extra  Journal  was  a  Whig  newspaper 
published  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  the  1843 
elections.  Elections  occurred  at  odd  times  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  Illinois  chose  a 
new  congressional  delegation  and  some  local 
offices  on  August  7,  1843.  The  Whigs  began  to  publish 
their  special  newspaper  for  that  campaign  the  previous 
April.  Facsimiles  of  the  seven  issues  produced  before 
election  day  accompany  this  pamphlet.  Mr.  James  T. 
Hickey  recently  discovered  this  unique  set  of  news- 
papers at  a  flea  market  in  Illinois,  and  they  are  repro- 
duced here  by  his  kind  permission.  This  is  their  first 
publication.  Because  most  issues  of  the  regular  Spring- 
field papers  for  this  period  have  not  survived,  the  Extra 
Journal  is  not  only  a  new  source  but  also  the  best 
source  of  information  on  the  1843  campaign  in  Illinois. 

Journalism  was  a  branch  of  politics  in  nineteenth- 
century  America.  Most  newspapers  were  party  organs. 
Political  parties  subsidized  them  directly  or  indirectly 
by  means  of  pressure  on  their  members  to  subscribe  and 
keep  the  newspapers  afloat.  For  the  most  part,  news- 
papers published  articles  about  party  conflicts.  There- 
fore, the  purest  examples  of  nineteenth-century  jour- 
nalism, in  a  sense,  were  the  extras  issued  for  particular 
political  campaigns.  Here  was  the  quintessence  of  early 
American  journalistic  art,  column  after  column  of  ex- 
hortation to  the  party  faithful  and  excoriation  of  the 
opposing  party,  uncluttered  with  the  news  items 
sprinkled  here  and  there— like  fillers  or  afterthoughts  — 
in  the  regular  editions  of  the  papers. 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  all  about  campaign  news- 
papers, and  he  respected  their  power.  As  a  member  of 
Illinois's  Whig  State  Central  Committee  in  the  year  of  the 
unforgettable  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign  for 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Lincoln  helped  issue  a  con- 
fidential campaign  circular  accompanied  by  a  prospectus 
for  a  newspaper  and  the  injunction,  "...every  Whig  in 
the  State  MUST  take  it!'  That  campaign  newspaper. 
The  Old  Soldier,  was  meant  to  have  columns  filled  "with 
such  'burning  truths'  and  'confounding  arguments'  as 
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may  sear  the  eye-balls,  and  stun  the  ears  of  the  Old  hero's 
thousand'tongued  calumniators 

When  subscriptions  to  The  Old  Soldier  poured  into 
the  office  of  Simeon  Francis,  editor  of  the  campaign 
newspaper  as  well  as  the  regular  Whig  newspaper  in 
Springfield,  Lincoln  took  heart.  He  knew  that  sub- 
scriptions to  the  campaign  newspaper  were  important 
signs,  not  only  of  numbers  of  Whig  readers  in  the  state, 
but  also  of  Whig  organization  in  the  state.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  readers  of  The  Old  Soldier,  Lincoln 
defended  Whig  organizational  efforts  from  Democratic 
attacks:  ''They  set  us  the  example  of  organization;  and 
we,  in  self  defence,  are  driven  into  it.  If  they  now  wish 
disbanding,  let  them  again  set  the  example.  Let  them 
disband  their  double-drilled-army  of  'forty  thousand 
office  holders '..."2 

Despite  The  Old  Soldier  and  new  signs  of  the  quicken- 
ing pulse  of  Whig  organization  in  the  state  in  1840,  the 
Whig  party  could  not  carry  Illinois  for  Harrison.  And 
hopes  raised  by  the  national  victory  were  soon  dashed. 
The  old  soldier  proved  too  old  and  died  a  month  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  The  Whigs  quickly  paid  the 
price  of  their  opportunism.  John  Tyler,  as  was  always 
the  case  with  Vice-Presidents,  had  been  on  the  Harrison 
ticket  for  his  political  appeal,  not  for  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman  or  even  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  party 
principles.  He  quickly  reverted  to  his  Democratic  roots, 
and  Whig  programs  died. 

The  lessons  of  organization  had  been  well  learned, 
and  even  in  their  gloom— perhaps  because  of  it,  in  a 
determination  born  of  frustration— the  Whigs  main- 
tained their  organization  in  Illinois.  The  Extra  Journal 
is  proof  of  the  Illinois  Whigs'  firm  embrace  of  the  organi- 
zational tools  of  political  victory. 

The  emphasis  was  decidedly  on  national  issues  in  the 
1843  campaign,  and  the  Illinois  Whig  appeal  was  thor- 
oughly orthodox.  The  Extra  Journal  called  for  the  rein- 
stitution  of  a  national  bank,  for  a  protective  tariff,  and 
for  the  distribution  to  the  states  of  the  income  from  the 
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sales  of  public  lands.  It  opposed  schemes  to  repudiate 
the  state  debt,  and  it  urged  economy  in  government. 
This  economically  progressive  program,  thoroughly  com- 
mercial in  appeal,  was  coupled  with  a  reassuring  con- 
servatism. These  were  not  newfangled  ideas,  the  Extra 
Journal  assured  its  readers.  The  country's  already  leg- 
endary founders  had  blessed  these  ideas  and  used  them 
to  set  America  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  genuine 
independence. 

At  its  most  conservative,  the  Whig  argument  accused 
the  Democratic  party  of  containing  an  "unbridled"  and 
"fierce"  element  "in  whose  souls  burns  the  wild  desire 
to  destroy,  and  whose  feet  make  haste  to  pull  down  all 
those  institutions  which  the  wisdom  of  the  past  has 
built  up." 

Give  them  the  watchcry  of  "equal  rights''  and  "no  monopoly," 
"down  with  the  aristocracy,"  and  it  will  suffice  to  pull  down 
a  Bank  or  sack  a  Flour  Store.  The  leading  aim  of  this  class  is, 
to  destroy;  and  they  have  been  amused  for  several  years  passed 
by  their  leaders,  — first,  with  destroying  the  United  States' 
Bank,  and  a  National  currency;  by  building  up  State  Banks, 
and  then  destroying  them;  by  building  up  Internal  Improve- 
ment systems  and  then  destroying  them;  by  involving  the 
States  in  debt,  and  then  repudiating  those  debts.  These  are 
Loco  Focos,  and  they  find  a  head  in  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren .... 

A  good  many  Whigs  might  have  stopped  there,  but  the 
Extra  Journal  added  a  complex  analysis  dictated  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  1843  campaign.  The  article  admitted 
the  existence  of  a  more  responsible  set  of  Democrats  in 
the  state  as  well  (most  of  them  former  Whigs,  it  was 
claimed):  Governor  Thomas  Ford,  George  Forquer, 
Sidney  Breese,  Alfred  W.  Cavarly, James  Ralston,  William 
Richardson,  Murray  McConnell,  Josiah  Lamborn,  John 
Calhoun,  Robert  Smith,  J.  M.  Strode,  and  Orlando  B. 
Ficklin.  Opportunistically,  those  men  had  left  a  hope- 
lessly minority  party  and  were  now  trying  to  keep  the 
wild  element  in  the  Democracy  in  line.  The  responsible 
Democrats  supported  conservative  John  C.  Calhoun  for 
President  and  opposed  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Since  Van  Buren  had  voted  for  the  Tariff  of 
Abominations  in  1828,  Illinois 's  Democrats  opposed  the 


tariff.  Opposition  to  the  tariff,  which  Calhoun  hated, 
was  the  price  they  paid  for  a  man  who  could  keep  the 
Wild  Loco  Foco  element  in  the  Democratic  party  in  line.^ 

As  far  as  anyone  knows,  this  was  fanciful  party  his- 
tory, but  it  was  typical  of  journalism  in  the  period. 
Nothing  pleased  a  Whig  editor  more  than  to  see  (or 
manufacture)  dissension  in  Democratic  ranks.  These 
journalistic  scribblers  were  none  too  skilled  (note  the 
"feet"  rushing  to  "pull  down"  institutions).  But  they 
lived,  ate,  and  drank  politics,  and  weaving  a  story  of 
complex  party  intrigue  came  easily  to  them.  Newspaper 
rhetoric  knew  few  restraints,  and  the  Extra  Journal 
blithely  described  the  alleged  use  of  a  trumped-up  charge 
of  sodomy  by  Democrat  John  Wentworth  against  his 
opponent  for  the  congressional  nomination  in  the 
Fourth  District.  Such  stories  appeared  in  political  news- 
papers in  an  era  when  polite  parlor  conversation  de- 
scribed the  legs  of  a  piano  as  "limbs"!^ 

The  Extra  JournaVs  editor  was,  to  be  sure,  a  wholly 
respectable  Springfield  citizen.  Born  in  Connecticut  in 
1796,  Simeon  Francis  had  published  a  newspaper  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  until  1828,  when  the  anti-Masonic 
enthusiasm  swept  upper  New  York  state.  Francis,  a 
Mason,  had  to  cease  publication.  He  resettled  in  Spring- 
field in  1831  and  began  publishing  the  Sangamo  Journal 
(later  the  Illinois  State  Journal).  Francis  was  a  close  ally 
of  Lincoln's  and  often  opened  the  pages  of  his  publication 
to  him.  Lincoln  surely  knew  about  most  things  that  went 
into  the  Extra  Journal.^ 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  largely  congruent 
with  Lincoln's  political  philosophy.  This  is  hardly  sur- 
prising. Lincoln  was  a  good  mainstream  Whig.  In  com- 
pany with  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Journal,  and  Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  Lincoln's 
former  law  partner  and  another  prominent  Whig  leader 
in  Springfield,  he  drafted  the  Illinois  party's  address 
to  the  people  in  1843.  It  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Extra  Journal,  and  this  is  the  first  publication  of  the  text 
from  the  source  where  it  likely  appeared  originally.  The 
address  advocated  a  tariff  on  foreign  imports,  "producing 
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sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  American  industry." 
This  would  make  unnecessary  "Direct  Taxation  for  the 
National  Revenue!'  Raising  the  one  or  instituting  the 
other,  Lincoln  and  the  Whigs  insisted,  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  Of  late,  this 
had  not  been  done,  the  government  funded  the  deficit 
by  loans,  and  the  situation  could  not  last  long  without 
exploding.  "As  an  individual  who  undertakes  to  live  by 
borrowing''  the  address  stated,  "soon  finds  his  original 
means  devoured  by  interest,  and  next  no  one  left  to 
borrow  from— so  must  it  be  with  a  government!'  For  a 
country  born  in  the  throes  of  a  sort  of  tax  rebellion,  all 
the  Whigs  had  to  do  was  to  contrast  the  virtues  of  a 
tariff— its  collection  by  a  handful  of  customs  officials 
on  goods  which  naturally  accumulated  "at  a  few  com- 
mercial points"  and  its  payment  "by  the  consumers  of 
foreign  goods,  and  those  chiefly,  the  luxuries,  and  not 
the  necessaries  of  life"— with  the  dreaded  alternative— 
"the  land... literally  covered  with  assessors  and  collec- 
tors, going  forth  like  swarms  of  Egyptian  locusts,  devour- 
ing every  blade  of  grass  and  other  green  thing!'  In  short, 
the  Whig  financial  system  would  reward  republican 
virtue:  "...the  burthen  falls  almost  entirely  on  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  few,  while  the  substantial  and 
laboring  many  who  live  at  home,  and  upon  home  prod- 
ucts, go  entirely  free!'^ 

On  the  national  bank  the  Whig  address  was  brief  and 
to  the  point.  The  bank's  constitutionality  was  indubi- 
table because  the  first  bank  "was  established  chiefly 
by  the  same  men  who  formed  the  constitution,  at  a  time 
when  that  instrument  was  but  two  years  old!'  The  bank's 
expediency  was  eminently  clear  to  anyone  who  com- 
pared the  current  hard  times  with  the  times  in  which 
such  a  bank  existed.  Likewise,  the  address  fort  brightly 
praised  Henry  Clay's  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  the  national  lands  to  the  states  as  a 
bonanza  for  financially  straitened  Illinois. 

The  Whig  address  bore  the  characteristic  impress  of 
Lincoln's  thinking  not  only  in  its  refusal  to  dwell  on 
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constitutional  arguments  but  also  in  its  stress  on  the 
importance  of  party  organization  for  Whig  victory.  It 
condemned  independent  candidacies  and  Whig  failure 
to  run  candidates  even  in  hopelessly  Democratic  dis- 
tricts, and  it  endorsed  the  convention  system  for  nomina- 
tions to  prevent  divisive  independent  candidacies.  Some 
Illinois  Whigs  were  still  not  ready  to  embrace  modern 
methods  of  party  organization,  and  these  positions 
brought  Lincoln  only  "thunder"  as  his  reward,  as  he 
later  remarked."^ 

Organization  was  nevertheless  a  consistent  theme  in 
the  Extra  Journal  as  well,  and  the  paper's  Whig  platform 
was  otherwise  largely  consistent  with  the  content  of 
the  address  and  thus  with  Lincoln's  political  thought. 
The  particular  planks  of  the  Whig  platform  have  always 
somehow  stuck  in  the  craws  of  America's  liberal  his- 
torians. Protective  tariffs,  manufacturing,  and  banks 
seem  to  smack  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  smug  American 
industrial  juggernaut.  Democrats  sniffed  privilege  in  the 
platform  at  the  time.  The  Extra  Journal  copied  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  an  advertisement  for  Whig  campaign 
literature  meant  "to  scout  from  the  country  the  shameful 
falsehood  that  the  Whigs  struggle  to  confer  privileges 
on  particular  classes  and  not  for  measures  calculated  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  whole  people!'  Since  that  time, 
the  Whigs'  reputation  has  staggered  under  the  burden 
of  alleged  toadyism  to  the  establishment.  Recent  work 
on  the  party  and  on  Lincoln's  role  in  it  is  beginning  to 
remove  some  of  that  burden  by  looking  at  the  Whig 
platform  as  a  whole  and  in  its  context  of  the  under- 
developed, near-colonial  American  economy  of  the 
1830s  and  1840s.8 

A  close  reading  of  the  Extra  Journal  reveals  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  which  divided  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic visions,  if  they  may  be  called  that.  In  the  issue 
published  for  June  10,  the  Whigs  noted  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Democratic  Illinois  State 
Register:  "Nature  intended  this  for  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  it  was  folly  for  man  to  attempt  to  turn  it  from 
what  the  Almighty  intended  it!'  The  next  issue  argued 
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that  nature  had  provided  everything  necessary  "to 
ensure  prosperity  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer."  "It  is  futile  therefore^'  said  the  Whigs, 
"to  contend  that  manufactures  are  not  adapted  to  an 
agricultural  community."  They  should  be  "side  by  side  — 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand!'  Like  the  Democratic 
allegation  that  Whig  policies  helped  the  rich  and  well- 
born rather  than  the  common  man,  the  Whig  allegation 
that  the  agrarian  Democrats  could  not  grasp  the  possi- 
bilities that  lay  in  a  commercial  future  for  America  was 
an  exaggeration.  It  was  defied  by  the  day-to-day  com- 
mercial activities  of  many  a  Democratic  merchant.  Yet 
it  pointed  to  important  tendencies  in  the  two  parties' 
philosophies.^ 

Whigs  like  Lincoln,  who  had  the  commonest  of  log 
cabin  origins  and  who  had  been  locked  until  adulthood 
into  the  hardscrabble  and  isolated  agriculture  of  frontier 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  could  well  understand  the  appeal 
of  the  Whig  program  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
their  agrarian  past  and  present.  The  vision  was  obviously 
not  lacking  in  appeal  to  common  men.  As  the  Extra 
Journal  put  it,  "The  European  manufacturer  is  already 
locating  in  our  Eastern  States,  affording  labor  to  the 
mechanic  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  his  buildings; 
giving  the  permanent  means  of  subsistence  to  hundreds 
of  workmen;  and  disposing  of  the  products  of  their  skill 
and  labor  at  a  less  price,  than  the  foreign  manufacture, 
by  the  amount  of  insurance,  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  the  rate  of  duties.  If  a  correct  policy  were  adopted 
in  our  own  misguided  affairs,  we  could  enjoy  these  same 
advantages,  and  in  addition  to  them  save  to  our  farmers 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  insurance  from  the  East,  the 
enormous  profits  of  our  merchants,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  them  a  market  at  their  doors  for  their  surplus 
produce  !'^^ 

It  is  all  well  and  good,  a  cynic  might  say,  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  Whig  appeal  by  reading  the  columns  of 
the  Extra  Journal  and  similar  pieces  of  campaign  litera- 
ture, but  how  can  we  really  know  what  the  common 
people  thought?  Of  Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  we  can  be 
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relatively  certain,  but  the  thought  of  the  masses  of 
largely  inarticulate  nineteenth-century  citizens  will, 
of  course,  remain  forever  unknowable  to  us.  In  Illinois, 
however,  their  votes  are  not  unknowable.  Because 
Illinois  was  the  only  Northern  state  to  retain  the  prac- 
tice of  oral  voting  into  the  1840s,  poll  books  can  tell  us 
how  every  individual  felt  about  the  parties'  appeals  — 
at  least  insofar  as  their  votes  indicate  attitudes.  By 
locating  the  voters'  names  in  the  Federal  census  records 
for  1850,  we  can  find— at  least  for  those  voters  who 
remained  in  Illinois  from  election  day  in  1843  until  the 
census  year— their  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation,  and 
value  of  holdings  in  real  estate.  It  is  a  laborious  task, 
only  now  beginning  to  be  performed,  but  it  promises 
insights  into  the  nature  of  nineteenth-century  politics 
beyond  anything  possible  for  other  Northern  states  in 
the  period. ^1 

The  most  recent  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  charac- 
terization of  Illinois  politics  in  this  period  is  Richard 
Jensen's  bicentennial  history  of  Illinois.  Jensen  sees 
fundamental  personality  differences  not  only  between 
Whig  and  Democratic  politicians  but  also  between  Whig 
and  Democratic  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  and  me- 
chanics. Simply  stated,  this  interpretation  depicts  the 
Democratic  party  as  the  haven  of  "traditionalists"  and 
the  Whigs  as  the  party  of  the  "modernizers!'  "The 
modernizersr  we  are  told,  "worked  to  transform  Illinois 
from  subsistence  agriculture  and  barter  to  a  market 
economy,  with  cash  crops,  good  transportation,  expan- 
sive commerce,  new  manufacturing,  and  a  supportive 
banking  system!' 

The  great  majority  of  businessmen,  financiers,  and  entre- 
preneurs joined  together  to  form  a  new  party,  the  Whigs. 
Henry  Clay's  poHcies— federal  encouragement  of  internal 
improvements,  a  strong  national  banking  system,  and  tariff 
protection  for  emerging  industry— became  their  formula  for 
rapid  economic  modernization .... 
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The  Democrats  raised  the  banner  of  traditionaHsm.  Paper 
money,  banks,  wild-eyed  internal  improvement  schemes  were 
frauds  on  the  honest  subsistence  farmer.  Tariffs  would  raise 
prices  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich....  Although  some 
wealthy  landowners  and  lawyers  belonged  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  it  became  increasingly  the  defensive  vehicle  of 
the  subsistence  farmer  and  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  it  never 
flagged  in  its  attacks  on  the  men  of  wealth  and  ambition  who 
formed  the  opposition.  12 

By  examining  the  votes  in  the  three  Springfield  pre- 
cincts in  1843,  we  can  test  this  hypothesis.  The  fabulous 
geographic  mobility  of  nineteenth-century  Americans 
is  a  severe  handicap  to  this  test,  as  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  men  who  voted  in  1843  had  disappeared 
from  Sangamon  County  by  1850.  About  1,230  men 
showed  up  at  Springfield's  polls  in  1843.  1,208  of  them 
voted  for  Congressman.  The  8  who  voted  for  a  third- 
party  candidate  are  excluded  from  this  study.  One  page 
of  the  poll  books  is  missing  (with  about  29  names  on  it). 
About  20  men  voted  for  minor  offices  but  expressed  no 
preference  for  Congressman.  The  last-named  group  in- 
cluded Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  sufficiently  miffed 
by  John  J.  Hardin's  machinations  to  gain  the  Whig 
nomination  that  he  refused  to  vote  for  him  (as  a  good 
Whig,  he  would  not  vote  for  his  Democratic  opponent 
James  A.  McDougall,  either).  Those  who  did  not  vote 
for  Congressman  are  also  excluded. 

Hardin  beat  McDougall  in  solidly  Whig  Springfield 
727  to  473.  Thus  the  Whigs  gained  60.6%  of  those  1200 
votes  for  Congress.  The  census  did  not  contain  informa- 
tion in  all  categories  for  the  voters  located  in  it,  and  the 
value  of  real  estate  — a  highly  questionable  statistic  in 
the  census,  anyway— seemed  unusable  here  since  it 
documented  property  owned  seven  years  after  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  State  or  country  of  origin,  of  course,  was 
presumably  good  for  any  time  in  the  voters'  lives,  and 
occupation  seemed  so  little  liable  to  change  in  seven 
years  as  to  be  useftil  as  well. 
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The  place  of  birth  for  549  Whig  and  Democratic 
voters  was  found. 
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Kentuckians,  and  Virginians  who  came  via  Kentucky, 
made  up  the  largest  part  of  Illinois 's  early  settlers,  and 
they  were  the  predominant  regional  influence  well  into 
the  central  part  of  the  state  and  into  the  1840s.  Ken- 
tuckians constituted  25.7%  of  the  Whig  vote  and  19.8% 
of  the  Democratic  vote  in  1843,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion available  in  1850  census.  68.2%  of  the  Kentuckians 
voted  Whig.  Virginians  constituted  15.2%  of  the  Whig 
vote  in  the  identifiable  group  as  opposed  to  11.1%  of  the 
Democratic  group.  69.3%  of  the  Virginians  voted  Whig. 
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Since  many  of  the  voters  born  in  Virginia  doubtless 
spent  their  formative  years  in  Kentucky,  it  seemed  best 
to  combine  these  groups.  Kentuckians  and  Virginians 
together  were  40.9%  of  the  Whig  vote  and  30.9%  of  the 
Democratic  vote.  Virginians  and  Kentuckians  together 
constituted  37.2%  of  the  identifiable  electorate,  and 
were  68.6%  Whig  — and  thus  more  Whiggish  than  the 
electorate  as  a  whole  (60.6%  Whig). 

The  Whig  party  held  even  greater  appeal  to  voters  of 
New  England  origins  (Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine).  New  Englanders 
were  73.7%  Whig,  but  they  constituted  only  10.4%  of 
the  identifiable  electorate.  Irishmen  were  almost  as 
Democratic  as  New  Englanders  were  Whiggish.  70%  of 
the  Irish-born  voted  Democratic  (as  opposed  to  39.4% 
of  the  electorate  as  a  whole),  but  they  were  as  yet  a 
negligable  part  of  central  Illinois 's  voters  (3.6%). 

Divisions  among  other  significant  regional  groups 
were  less  pronounced.  Voters  of  Middle- Atlantic  origins 
(New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey)  made  up 
20.2%  of  Springfield's  identifiable  electorate  in  1843. 
The  Whigs  got  55.9%  of  their  votes,  somewhat  less  than 
their  60.6%  of  the  electorate  as  a  whole.  Voters  from  the 
Deep  South  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee) were  58.5%  Whig;  they  constituted  only  7.5% 
of  the  identifiable  electorate.  Voters  born  in  the  Old 
Northwest  (Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois)  constituted 
9.8%  of  the  electorate  and  two-thirds  of  them  were 
Whigs,  somewhat  above  the  percentage  of  the  voting 
population  as  a  whole  that  was  Whig. 

In  short,  the  Whigs  got  more  than  a  majority  of  all 
regional  groups  except  the  steadfastly  Democratic  Irish, 
a  negligable  factor  in  1843.  More  immigration  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  would  have  made  for  more  party 
balance,  but  otherwise  the  Whigs  clearly  had  the  ability 
to  dominate  the  affections  of  all  the  regional  groups  that 
flocked  to  central  Illinois.  One  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
reasons  for  this,  but  one  can  reason  from  it  about  the 
validity  of  the  moderni2;ation  theory  of  party  behavior. 
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"Yankees  were  almost  synonymous  with  modernizers," 
Jensen  says,  and  indeed  Springfield's  Whigs  numbered 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  immigrants  from  rocky  New 
England.  Conversely,  Irishmen,  who  isolated  them- 
selves from  the  hated  Yankee  culture  and  are  described 
by  Jensen  as  thoroughly  traditionalist,  flocked  to  the 
Democratic  colors  in  central  Illinois.  Yet  these  two 
groups  constituted  only  14%  of  the  identifiable  elec- 
torate in  1843.  The  only  startling  quality  of  the  political 
affinities  of  the  other  groups— the  really  important  ones 
in  terms  of  numbers  at  Springfield's  polling  places— was 
their  unstartling  nature.  If  one  considers  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  as  intermediate  stops  for  the 
caravan  of  modernizing  New  England  influence,  one 
finds  a  less  clear  Whiggish  drive.  Indeed,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  provided  immigrants  who  divided  their 
political  loyalties  more  evenly  between  the  parties  than 
Springfield's  voters  customarfly  did.  Southerners,  most 
of  whom,  Jensen's  modernization  theory  holds,  "remained 
subsistence  farmers  through  the  Civil  War  era,"  failed  to 
bolster  traditionalist  ranks  in  central  Illinois  as  they 
should.  Kentuckians  and  Virginians  swelled  Whig  ranks 
almost  as  enthusiastically  as  New  Englanders.  Men  from 
the  Deep  South  were  almost  as  Whiggish  as  the  central 
Illinois  population  as  a  whole. 

Occupation  offers  another  test  of  the  modernization 
theory  of  Illinois  politics.  493  voters  were  identifiable 
by  occupation,  and  this  group  was  63.3%  Whig,  again 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  partisan  division  of  the 
electorate  as  a  whole. 

Farmers  were  numerically  the  most  important  group 
by  far.  The  Springfield  polls  drew  voters  from  miles 
around  Illinois 's  Capital,  and  farmers'  votes  accounted 
for  almost  half  the  total  votes  (46.9%)  even  from  this 
"urban"  area.  The  Whigs  were  more  popular  with 
farmers  than  with  city  folk.  50.6%  of  the  identifiable 
Whigs  were  farmers  as  opposed  to  35.3%  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Of  the  farmers  located  in  the  census,  68.4%  voted 
Whig.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  modernization 
theory,  the  Whigs  appealed  more  to  farmers  than  to  the 
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electorate  as  a  whole  in  the  Springfield  area.  Moreover, 
they  performed  splendidly  with  Southern-born  farmers. 
Kentucky  farmers  were  63.3%  Whig;  Virginia  farmers, 
80%  Whig;  and  Deep  South  farmers,  66%%  Whig. 

Non-farm  occupations  seem  equally  revealing. 


Business 
Professional 
Skilled  Labor 
Unskilled  Labor 
None 


WHIG 
27 
29 
83 
12 
3 


DEMOCRAT 
22 
11 
56 
16 
3 


154  108 

Thus  36.4%  of  non-farm  Whig  voters  were  business 
and  professional  men,  53.9%  were  skilled  laborers,  only 
7.8%  were  unskilled  laborers,  and  1.9%  listed  their 
occupation  as  "none!'  Non-farm  Democrats  showed  a 
rather  similar  profile.  33%  were  business  and  professional 
men,  51.9%  were  skilled  laborers,  14.8%  were  unskilled 
laborers,  and  2.8%  listed  their  occupation  as  "none!' 
72.5%  of  the  professional  men  were  Whigs,  and  57.1% 
of  the  unskilled  were  Democratic,  but  each  party  appears 
to  have  gained  the  support  of  its  fair  share  of  business- 
men and  skilled  laborers,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
voters  in  this  unindustrialized  town. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  mitigating  factors  in  this 
analysis.  Using  the  census  for  1850  confines  the  study  to 
citizens  who  were  far  steadier  than  the  average.  Those 
who  remained  so  long  in  the  same  area  might  well  have 
been  the  more  successful  citizens  who  benefited  most 
from  the  local  economy.  Less  fortunate  citizens  may  have 
pushed  off  in  search  of  greener  pastures.  And  adherents 
of  the  modernization  theory  would  demand  information 
on  the  religious  affiliation  of  these  voters  which  they 
argue  is  the  best  predictor  of  voting  behavior.  Such 
information  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

On  the  basis  of  the  only  evidence  currently  available, 
however,  pointing  to  farmers,  and  especially  Southern- 
born  ones,  as  the  locus  of  Democratic  traditionalism  will 
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not  work  for  central  Illinois.  Nor  were  non-farmers 
notably  aligned  with  the  Whig  moderniziers.  In  fact,  so 
little  evidence  seems  to  support  modernization  theory 
as  an  explanation  of  voting  behavior  in  Springfield  that 
it  seems  wise  to  dismiss  it  as  an  explanation  of  voting 
behavior  applicable  to  central  Illinois. 

But  what  explanation  should  replace  it?  That  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  here,  even  though 
it  badly  needs  an  answer.  Research  must  continue,  and 
it  must  include  — among  other  things —careful  study  of 
the  Extra  Journal,  a  newly  discovered  source  for  unrav- 
elling the  mysteries  of  politics  in  Lincoln's  Illinois. 
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